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III 


The differences that we have pointed out between the 
Vergilian and the Homeric induction help to make 
clearer the contrast between the two great masters of 
the epic in four important points, (1) theme, (2) man- 
ner, that is, method of securing the poetic effect, (3) the 
unity of their respective poems, and (4) the general 
nature of those poems. 


I. THEME 


In Homer the theme is announced merely to give the 
story a good start. The induction contains no reference 
to the later portions of the poem, and not the slightest 
hint of any bearing of the tale on subsequent history. 
With Homer’s announcement of his theme one may 
compare the titles of Xenophon’s Anabasis and Cyro- 
paedia, each of which applies only to the first ‘book’. 
The March to Cunaxa and the Education of Cyrus 
are used merely to develop the respective situations for 
the body of the stories, a great responsibility and a 
great opportunity, falling on a young man (Xenophon, 
Cyrus), which are assumed and accepted with great 
success. The Odyssey resembles the Anabasis in that 
the Wanderings, to which the induction confines its 
references, form the essential introduction to the major 
portion of the tale, Books 1-4, 13-24. The Iliad is like 
the Cyropaedia in so far as the Wrath of Achilles and 
the Education of Cyrus alike are the cause of the 
events which give the respective stories beginning, 
middle, and end. 

The induction of the Aeneid announces vastly more; 
it throws down the gauntlet to Homer. Vergil dared to 
challenge the supremacy of Homer, as, so the author of 
the treatise ‘On The Sublime’ (13.4)!* tells us, Plato 
did. The contest which Vergil proposed was not like 
Hesiod’s agon with Homer, one of verses; it was based 
on the fundamental conception of the epic. This con- 
test Vergil announces in the first words of his poem, 
Arma virumque: he will sing a second Iliad and a second 
Odyssey. In his supreme daring he practised his own 
theory of achievement, possunt, quia posse videntur 
(Aeneid 5.231). Vergil became an alter Homerus 
because, along with a similar subject, war and a wander- 
ing hero, he conceived a different theme that matched 
Homer’s in grandeur. This theme he takes the utmost 
pains to make clear in his induction by the threefold 
repetition of its essential ideas, ‘Rome’ and ‘Destiny’. 


<A discussion, by Professor Elizabeth Nitchie, of this treatise, 
will be published in the current volume of THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 
K.>. 


The story of Arms and the Man furnishes the stuff for 
developing this theme. The spirit which breathes life 
into the tale and which made it living to the poet’s 
immediate audience was the Roman consciousness of a 
world-purpose successfully achieved. 


2. THE METHOD OF ACHIEVING THE POETIC EFFECT 


It has become customary in recent years to regard 
Vergil’s epic as exhibiting a more ‘dramatic’ quality 
than Homer's. Characteristic statements to this 
purport are the following: 


‘...Vergil composes <in contrast to Homer> a suc- 
cession of scenes conceived in the spirit of the drama 
120 


Thus to apply drama to narrative without sacrificing 
the typical epic opportunities of fulness and scope is 
among the greatest achievements of poetic. It is an 
art so far beyond any other ancient narrative as to re- 
— solitary till Dante; and Dante’s guide was Ver- 


...Vergil’s epic drama... Homer’s epic narrative... .” 


... Some modern readers may be so sophisticated as to 
prefer <to Homer> the dramatic refashioning and the 
psychological explanation of action for which Virgil 
stands. . 


... By disposing first of the ideal problem, Virgil can 
keep the present tragedy, the fate of Turnus, for the end 
of the poem—certainly a triumph in dramatic ar- 
rangement. Here is one important detail in which 
Virgil diverges from his epic model, the Jliad of Ho- 
mers 


As modern critics praise Vergil for his dramatic 
power, so did the ancients praise Homer. Aeschylus is 
said to have remarked that his own tragedies were 
‘portions from Homer’s great feasts’ (Athenaeus 
347 E). Plato calls Homer ‘first teacher and guide of 
all tragic poets’ (Republic 595 C) and ‘first of tragic 
poets’ (Republic 607 A; compare Theaetetus 152 E). 
Aristotle says (Poetics 1448b, 34-36, in Bywater’s 
translation) that Homer was ‘‘in the serious styie the 
poet of poets, standing alone not only through the liter- 
ary excellence, but also through the dramatic character 


20So F. Leo, in the course of his discussion of Die Rémische 
Literatur des Altertums, in the volume entitled Die Griechische 
und Lateinische Literatur und Sprache (= Die Kultur der Gegen- 
wart, I, Abteilung 8°: see page 448 ([Leipzig, Teubner, 1912)). 

21S0 Charles Sears Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic, 207 
se York, Macmillan, 1924). <For a review, by Professor G. C. 

iske, of this volume see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.62-63. C. K.>. 
2So Marbury B. Ogle, The Composition of the Aeneid, The 
American Journal of Philology 45 (1924), 266. 

23So0 Henry W. Prescott, The Development of Virgil's Art, 226 
(University of Chicago Press, 1927). : 

2*%So Edward Kennard Rand, The Magical Art of Virgil, 380 (see 
note 12, above). : 

%The scholars quoted above, in the text with which notes 20~-24 
are connected, were undoubtedly influenced more or less by Heinze's 
acute analysis of Vergil’s manner and of his methods of compo- 
sition. See his book, Virgils Epische Technik, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1902 (see note 13, above). The ‘‘Register’’ 
to the third edition contains (495) more than a dozen references to 
‘“‘dramatisches’’. 
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of his imitations...’ The Homeric Scholia and Eu- 
stathius give abundant evidence that Aristarchus 
agreed with Plato and Aristotle. 

In the face of these apparently conflicting views we 
cannot do better than adopt the admirable attitude of 
Professor Prescott (225-226: see note 23, above): 
“..It is not a matter of <Vergil’s being> better or 
worse <than Homer>, but only of difference. ..’’ The 
question whether Homer or Vergil has greater power to 
arouse the tragic emotions cannot be answered object- 
ively, for the answer depends largely on temperament 
and experience. But by examining their poems we can 
determine the difference between the two poets in the 
manner and the method of securing the dramatic 
effect. That the examination of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey by Plato and Aristotle, and the examination 
of the Aeneid by some recent critics have led to seem- 
ingly opposite conclusions is due in large measure to 
different interpretations of the word ‘dramatic’. The 
ancients understood it in its original and literal sense; 
the moderns attach to it a secondary and acquired 
meaning. 

Drama is not, like epic, an account of action, but, as 
the derivation of the word indicates, ‘action’ itself. Its 
primary effect is the dramatic illusion. Drama makes 
us feel that the actors are not playing their parts for our 
entertainment, but that the characters whom they 
impersonate are living and feeling and striving and 
suffering, all unaware that we are onlookers. Drama is 
essentially the presentation of life with so much fidelity 
that for the moment it seems to be real. If we under- 
stand ‘dramatic’ to mean ‘as drama presents action’, 
Homer is far more dramatic than Vergil, because his 
poetic picture of life creates a far stronger illusion of 
reality. Since the current of actual life flows on with- 
out break or interruption, a poetic picture of life is 
nearer to reality in the degree to which it presents 
action as continuous. Drama itself permits no break 
in the continuity of the action, except as it withdraws 
our attention from the scene by the accepted con- 
vention of the curtain or the choral ode. Homer is 
superlatively dramatic because he gives a greater im- 
pression of continuous action than does Vergil or any 
other epic poet. Homer reduces the time of the action 
to a few weeks; Vergil extends it over many months. 
The number of days whose action is described in more 
or less detail is 12 in the Iliad, 17 in the Odyssey, 24 in 
the Aeneid?’?. In shortening the time of the action 
Homer is more dramatic than Vergil; he is still more 
dramatic in his use of the epic ‘curtain’ to withdraw 
from attention the lapse of time in the action. In 
Homer the major intervals are marked with the brevity 
of a modern theater programme: ‘Nine days pass’ 

*Aristotle claims for Homer surpassing excellence in all the ‘parts’ 
of tragedy, except, of course, ‘song’ and ‘scenery’ (Poetics 1459b, 9: 
see Bywater's note). Chancellor Throop has shown in detail the 
validity of this claim (George Throop, Epic and Dramatic, 
{1917}, 1-32, 12 [1924], 67-104). 

ese figures are obtained for Homer from the chronological 
tables given by H. Draheim, Die Odyssee als Kunstwerk, 16, 12-13 
(Minster, Die Aschendorffschen Buchhandlung, 1910), and for 
the Aeneid from Heinze, Virgils Epische Technik’, 340-342 (see 
note 13, above). Heinze pays the ‘‘Redaktor”’ of the Iliad and of 
the Odyssey the highest compliment ever received by any literary 
editor when (342-343) he gives the ‘‘Redaktor”’ the credit for the 


epic unity of time which constitutes one of Homer's chief claims to 
greatness as a literary architect. 


(Iliad 1.53-54, 24.784); ‘Twelve days later’ (Iliad 
1.493, 24.31); ‘Seventeen days pass’ (Odyssey 5.278- 
279). This is the technique of the drama. Vergil, on 
the other hand, like the author of a historical novel, 
does not withdraw the interval from our attention, but 
fills it with a summary of the action: see Aeneid 4.173- 
197, 5.746-761, 7.601-8.25. Vergil thus makes con- 
tinuous the time covered by the story, but sacrifices the 
effect which drama gains by presenting scenes of con- 
tinuous life. Furthermore, in Homer the current of the 
life which moves before our eyes almost as on the stage 
is never interrupted except in the introductory chapters 
of the story, and, in the Iliad, in the last chapter (Book 
24). From the beginning of the second day of battle 
in the Iliad (8.1)*8, and from the arrival of Odysseus in 
Scheria in the Odyssey (5.462), the life which the nar- 
rative pictures is continuous. The days begin with the 
waking of the characters, the meals are normally 
mentioned, the close of the day is never neglected. 
Most of the nights, too, are filled with action, or at 
least with wakefulness or troubled sleep (Iliad, Book 
10, 18.243-617, 23.62—-109; Odyssey 11.373-374, 13.35- 
95, 15.296-495, 20.1-121). The contrast between the 
organic articulation of consecutive moments of time in 
Homer’s tales with the broken sequence of events in the 
Aeneid is illustrated at the end of the two Apologues, 
Odyssey 13.1-17, and Aeneid 3.716-4.7.. In Homer, 
King Alcinous proposes a vote of thanks to Odysseus 
(13-15), and the dinner guests depart and go to bed; in 
Vergil, Queen Dido has no words either of compliment 
for Aeneas or of dismissal for her guests; instead of this 
the poet describes her disquietude of mind. The effect 
which Vergil gains is undoubtedly more tragic—the 
situation is more tragic—, but his method of producing 
this effect is not like that of the drama. 

Vergil’s manner of representing life is still less dra- 
matic than his method of articulating its events. Ac- 
cording to Plato (Republic 392 D-395 B), the poet who 
tells a tale has a choice of three manners, (1) ‘pure 
narration’, in which he alone speaks to his audience, 
(2) ‘imitation’, the manner of drama, in which only the 
poet’s characters speak, and (3) a combination of ‘pure 
narration’ with ‘imitation’. All epic poets employ the 
third manner, but in the matter of the proportion of 
‘imitation’ to ‘pure narration’ and in the way he uses 
the manner of drama Homer far excels not only Vergil, 
but all other epic poets. Homer’s dramatic manner 
cannot be discussed at length here, but some general 
observations will indicate his superiority to Vergil in 
this respect. 

(a) Homer employs ‘imitation’, that is, he gives the 
direct utterances of his characters, in considerably 
more than one-half of his two poems taken together, 
Vergil, in somewhat more than two-fifths of the Aeneid*’. 

**The woes of the Achaeans—the death and lack of burial of 
countless heroes—do not begin with the first day of battle: at least, 
although some Greeks are slain on the first day, their bodies are 
duly buried. 

*According to G. W. Elderkin, Aspects of the Speech in the 
Later Greek Epic, 6 (Baltimore, 1906), 38% of the verses of the 
Aeneid are in direct speech, but Professor Eiderkin does not in- 
clude the narrative parts of Books 2 and 3. For Homer the most 
nearly accurate figures are given by Alexander Shewan, The Lay o 
Dolon, 39 (London, Macmillan, 1911), and Wilhelm Schmid, 


Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur, 92, note 7 (Munich, C. H. 
Beck, 1929). 
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(b) Vergil does not sharply mark the difference be- 
tween the narrative and the speeches. A speech in the 
Aeneid often begins in the middle of the verse. The 
verb of saying does not always precede the speech, but 
often is inserted within its first sentence. This makes 
the speech a more integral part of the narrative, and 
less dramatic in form. In Homer there are many 
dialogues which can be acted without any change 
except the writing of the stage-directions in dramatic 
form. 

(c) Vergil restricts the dialogue within far narrower 
limits than Homer does (compare Heinze, 404-405: 
see note 13, above). Yet dialogue is perhaps the most 
essential feature of the dramatic manner. 

(d) Homer avoids indirect discourse; Vergil some- 
times prefers it to direct speech (Heinze, 408). In- 
direct speech is the manner of ‘pure narration’, for the 
narrator takes the place of the character in expressing 
the latter’s thoughts. 

(e) As Heinze observes (410-412), the speeches and 
the dialogues of the Aeneid are not used to develop the 
individuality of the characters, or their relations to one 
another—as they are used both in drama and in the 
Homeric Poems. 

Homer’s preference for ‘imitation’ and Vergil’s 
tendency to use the narrative manner are illustrated 
by two similar scenes in one of which (Iliad 14.292- 
351) Zeus, in the other (Aeneid 4.160—-168) Dido yields 
to the passion of love. Both Zeus and Dido are victims 
of a trick. Both are deceived into sacrificing the ac- 
complishment of a serious purpose, the immediate de- 
ceiver being in the first scene Hera, in the second 
Aeneas. Homer, in the spirit of downright comedy, 
dramatizes the scene on Mt. Gargaros. Vergil refuses 
to take advantage of the unusual opportunity which 
the situation offers for an impressive dialogue, and 
merely reports the meeting in the Carthaginian cave. 
The story would have gained in tragic force by the 
addition of such a dialogue—one can imagine how 
effective this dialogue would have been in a play by 
Euripides or G. B. Shaw with Dido for its heroine—, 
but the ‘greater argument’ of Vergil could scarcely 
permit the closer scrutiny into the motives of pius 
Aeneas which a dialogue would have made inevitable. 

The reason why the epithet ‘dramatic’ in the strict 
sense of the word cannot be applied to Vergil’s nar- 
rative is partly because the medium which he uses is 
slightly different from Homer's and partly because his 
real theme is altogether different. Homer's poetry was 
communicated to his audience until after the close of 
the fifth century B. C. chiefly through the public 
reciter or rhapsodist. The latter, we learn from Plato's 
Ion (530 C, 532 D, 535 B-E), was like the tragic actor. 
He relied to an appreciable extent for the effect of his 
recitation on his histrionic ability. Vergil, on the other 
hand, wrote for a reading public. His epic is designed 
to produce the epic emotion without the reader’s direct 
effort to translate the narrative into action. The 
emotion produced by the Aeneid is due to the effect 
produced by reading, whether of fiction or of history. 
This Heinze’ recognizes when he refers to Vergil’s 


5°31, note 1, 333-334, 349, 471, 479. 


historical attitude or to his use of features which can 
be paralleled in Roman historians. Vergil’s theme 
belongs to history and affects the conception and like- 
wise the manner of his narrative. 

Yet Vergil is undoubtedly ‘dramatic’, if the epithet is 
used in a derived sense. Vergil secures the effect that 
drama produces, although not by the means which are 
characteristically and essentially those employed by 
drama. In the Dido episode he chose a tragic theme, 
and in the scenes of Book 4 and elsewhere his selection 
and arrangement of material are like those of a success- 
ful tragic poet. The reason is to be sought, as most 
recent critics seem to think, chiefly in Vergil’s familiar- 
ity with Greek and Roman tragedy. Whether it may 
not be partly due to another cause we shall next con- 
sider. 


3. UNITY 


Some recent critics think that the unity of the Aeneid 
is greater than that of either the Iliad or the Odyssey. 
Professor Baldwin asserts (Ancient Rhetoric and 
Poetic, 197: see note 21, above) that ‘“‘epic has never 
gone further toward unity <than in the Aeneid>; and 
Homer never dreamed of going so far..."’ Professor 
Prescott (The Development of Vergil’s Art, 188: see 
note 23, above) claims for Vergil ‘“‘the sureness with 
which the Roman poet takes this loosely dovetailed 
framework of the Greek poem <the Odyssey> and 
makes of it a close-built structure from which no part 
can be removed without demolishing the whole...” 
Possibly the influence which nineteenth century Ho- 
meric criticism, now, happily, moribund, still exerts on 
critics in general may have contributed to the con- 
clusions which have just been given. Aristotle, who 
in purely literary matters may claim at least as great 
authority as the leading exponents of higher criticism 
during the past century, ranks Homer supreme among 
all epic poets, and far above all historians, in giving to 
both his poems an organic unity like that of tragedy 
(Poetics 1459a, 18-1459b, 16). But, however much 
critics may disagree about the comparative superiority 
of one or the other of the two poets with respect to 
epic unity, all will agree that the unity of the Aeneid 
differs in kind from that of the Homeric Poems. This 
difference is caused by a fundamental dissimilarity in 
the choice of themes. In Vergil there are two themes, 
one superimposed upon the other; in Homer there is 
but one. 

In the Iliad the theme is the Wrath of Achilles. Since, 
however, the Wrath causes the absence of this hero 
from the greater part of the action (Books 2-8, 10, 12- 
15, and most of 11, 16, 17), two minor threads are spun 
from the Wrath, The Plan of Zeus and the use of Hector 
as Instrument*!. At the close of Book 1 the Wrath has 
brought about the Plan of Zeus. This Plan is the 
efficient cause of the events described in Books 2-15. 
At the end of Book 15 the Plan of Zeus, working 
through its Instrument, Hector, has been carried out. 
Books 16, 17 perform the function of a transition by 
which the two minor threads are united with the chief 

“See S. E. Bassett, The Three Threads of the Plot of the Iliad, 


jor game of the American Philological Association 53 (1922), 
52-62. 
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thread, the Wrath. In the first part of the poem the 
Wrath and the Plan are closely related to each other, 
and the Instrument is in the background; in the latter 
part the Plan all but fades from the picture, and the 
Wrath and the Instrument are brought into ever closer 
relation with each other. Wrath and Plan work in 
harmony at first, but between Wrath and Instrument 
there is opposition which leads to a climax unsur- 
passed in Attic tragedy. As in Attic tragedy, too, the 
peripetera of the Iliad (Book 22) is followed by scenes 
(Books 23, 24) which, like the exodos of tragedy, show 
the adjustment of the tragic conflict, the fading away 
of the Wrath against Agamemnon and the Achaeans, 
and against Hector. It is hard to conceive—and no 
one has convincingly suggested—how to a story as long 
as the Iliad, and with so many characters, a more 
organic structure could have been given than that 
which is produced by the single theme, the Wrath of 
Achilles. 

There is a similar unity in the Odyssey, with a 
divine Plan and an Instrument, Telemachus, but there 
is an important difference: in the Iliad the absence of 
the hero gives prominence to the two subordinate 
threads, and also permits the other important Achaean 
heroes to hold at times the center of the stage; in the 
Odyssey the hero of the tale, although he is physically 
absent from a number of the episodes, is never absent 
for long from the hearer’s attention, because the char- 
acters are always thinking and speaking of him. As 
in the Iliad, the climax (Book 22) is not placed at the 
end of the tale, but is followed by episodes (Books 
23, 24) which adjust the consequences of the pert- 
peteta. This adjustment is not tragic, but ‘comic’, 
since the story has a happy outcome. 

In the Aeneid the narrative is welded into an ad- 
mirable whole not so much by the theme of the story, 
Arma virumque, as by the theme of the poem, Tantae 
molis erat Romanam condere gentem. Aeneas is almost 
as much an Instrument in the Aeneid as Hector is in the 
Iliad. In the second part of the induction (1.12—33) 
he is ignored. It is the Trojans who have aroused the 
hatred of Juno. From verse 12 to the beginning of 
the account of the storm (81) there is only one refer- 
ence to Aeneas, in verse 38, and here to him only as 
Teucrorum regem. Juno has reason for bitterness 
against Aeneas not as a man, but only as leader of the 
hated Trojans. It is the descendants of Trojan blood 
and the wrong done her by Paris and Ganymede that 
stir Juno’s enmity. In the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
wherever the hero of the tale is present in the action, he 
dominates the scene; in the wonderful Sixth Book of 
the Aeneid Aeneas is a mere spectator: the poet’s spot- 
light is turned on the Sybil and Anchises. When Juno 
interferes for the second time in the course of events, 
the logic of her speech (7.293-322) leaves Aeneas 
only the leader of the hated race, not the chief object of 
her wrath. That Aeneas has never been warmly ad- 
mired, not to say loved, by most readers of the Aeneid 
is seen to be altogether natural as soon as one recog- 
nizes that what was nearer to the heart of Vergil was 
the mission of his hero, not the hero himself. The great 
tableaux which Vergil loves to paint are all, save at 


Carthage and Cumae, tableaux of Roman history. 
From the point where Aeneas, and consequently the 
reader, is told definitely and in some detail (6.756—886) 
of the long line of great Romans destined to spring as it 
were from the hero’s own loins, the decorative motifs 
and the tales of the past are all taken from the history of 
Rome. 

Hence the greatest contrast between Homer and 
Vergil is in the direction in which the reader is led to fix 
his gaze, in Homer backward toward the idealized past, 
in Vergil forward to the glorious present, illuminated 
and inspired to yet greater things by an ideal past. As 
Aeneas approaches Latium, the interest of the Roman 
reader would naturally become keener because of the 
closer relation of the story to his own times. Euripides 
seeks the same effect, although on a petty scale in com- 
parison with Vergil, when he introduces into his trag- 
edies intended for performance at Athens some refer- 
ence to Athens, or an explanation of the mythical 
origin of some custom with which the Athenians of his 
day were familiar**. It is the relation of the Aeneid to 
the Augustan Age which gives the tremendously 
climactic progress to the action of its last six books. 
One can imagine the poet, as he wrote Books 7-12, 
ever spurred onward by the appeal, ‘On to Rome’ 

The ultimate theme of the Aeneid is the dynamic 
force that gives both a compelling climax and a com- 
pact unity to the poem. The theme of the tale, Arma 
virumque, since it has two parts, the Wanderings and 
the War, threatens a break in the middle of the poem*. 
A similar break in the Odyssey, which also has a bi- 
partite division into the Return and the Vengeance, is 
prevented by the poet’s skilful use of the story of 
Telemachus (Books 1-4), by which is avoided the 
necessity of making a new start with Book 13. In 
the first six books of the Aeneid no preparation like 
that which the Telemachy gives in the Odyssey has 
been made for the second part of the tale. The story 
of the War must begin with a new induction because no 
picture of the situation which will confront the hero has 
been unrolled before the imagination of the reader. 
But such a picture is less needed than in the Odyssey 
because, as Aeneas approaches the Tiber, he is also 
drawing near to the immediate interest of the Roman 
reader. The middle point in the Odyssey is almost 
the middle point in the poem (13.88-92): there the 
Phaeacian ship, at night, swiftly as a bird flies, is 
speeding on, cleaving the billows of the sea, 

‘Bearing a man who in wisdom and counsel was like the 
immortals, 

One that erstwhile had known in his heart much dis- 
tress and much sorrow 

Both in his battles with men and in cleaving his way 
through the billows. 

Now he was peacefully slumb'ring, forgetful of all he 
had suffered’. 

A similar point in the Aeneid is postponed until some- 

what later in the poem because Vergil has withheld the 

exposition, which Homer gives in the first four books 

"See S. E. Bassett, A Feature of the Local Hit in the Tragedies of 
Euripides, The Classical Journal 5.273-275. 

We may compare the Euripidean tragedy with a double plot. 
In the Iphigenia in Tauris, for example, there is a noticeable anti- 


climax after the impressive recognition scene which concludes the 
first part of the story. 
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of the Odyssey, until the beginning of Book 7. Aeneas, 
also on a ship, but at midday and wide awake, ap- 
proaches the city of Evander (8.97—100): 


Sol medium caeli conscenderat igneus orbem 
cum muros arcemque procul ac rara domorum 
tecta vident, quae nunc Romana potentia caelo 
aequavit.... 


Vergil, careful student of Homer that he was, must 
surely have had in mind the Odyssean passage. But he 
has transformed the entire situation; he has com- 
pletely poetized the borrowed idea, in form, in detail, 
and in atmosphere, so that it is purely his own. What 
Roman did not feel a thrill as he read the words, tecta 
vident quae nunc Romana potentia ‘caelo aequavit... .? 
A comparison with the passage from the Odyssey 
makes clear the fundamental difference between the two 
poems. In the Odyssey the poet’s audience looked 
backward at the splendors of a legendary past; the 
Roman reader of the Aeneid looked forward to the 
glories of the present <and the future. C. K.>. 


This forward look is not the only contributing cause 
of the compactness and architectural unity of the 
Aeneid. Vergil continues the story of the Trojan War 
to his own day, and thus adds the final sequel to the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. A sequel succeeds best when it 
adds to the attractiveness of its own plot the strong 
interest of the reader in the preceding story. The 
Odyssey takes much materia! from the Iliad, although 
it never repeats an incident described in that poem. 
For the Aeneid Vergil could draw largely from both 
Iliad and Odyssey because of the interest which every 
cultured Roman took in the Homeric Poems. But in 
addition to this rich material Vergil had still more 
absorbing decorative motifs taken from his own day 
and from Italian history and legend, which would 
guarantee the interest of his readers because of their 
pride in the Roman Empire. Never did poet choose a 
more fecund theme. 


This wealth of material has a direct effect on Vergil’s 
manner of telling his tale. He is combining an Iliad 
with its four days of battle, an Iliou Persis (Book 2), 
and an Odyssey, from which he takes the Wanderings 
(Books 3-6) and a Phaeacian episode (in Vergil a 
different Nausicaa turns an idyll into the most pathetic 
tragedy). To all this Vergil adds much material from 
Roman legend and history. Yet he contrives to bring 
it all within a compass smaller than that of the shorter 
of Homer’s poems. This demands a method of nar- 
ration which is quite different from that of Homer. 
For the smooth, uninterrupted, and leisurely flow of the 
Homeric narrative Vergil must substitute a series of se- 
lected situations each tense with its own interest and 
emotion. He must condense, yet in some way secure an 
equal effect without spending the same time in gaining 
it. No other poet ever took to heart so well the advice 
of Corinna to Pindar, rj yepl detv omelpev, wh Sry 
TG OuvrAaKy™. 


‘One should sow with the hand, not with the full sack’ (Plutarch, 
De Gloria Athenarum 347 F). 


4. THE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE HOMERIC 
AND THE VERGILIAN EPIC 


If we now return to the three inductions, we can see 
more clearly the great difference between Homer and 
Vergil. Homer’s inductions look only to the proper 
starting of the story, not to its conclusion or to any 
ultimate theme or lesson. That his work was to have a 
greater influence on literature than any other poems in 
the world’s history Homer could not know; that it was 
to visualize the gods to later generations, that it was to 
be for future Greeks the storehouse of all knowledge 
and all moral teaching, and to be quoted as holy writ— 
if Homer had the slightest surmise of this, he carefully 
conceals it in his poems. To Homer the events of his 
story happened ‘that they might be the theme of bards 
in ages to come’ (Iliad 6.357-358; Odyssey 8.580). His 
poems glorify the Greek race, as the Aeneid glorifies 
Rome, but they do this only by picturing a great past. 
They do not link that past with the poet’s own day by 
any prophecy of the greatness of that day. Later ages 
were to take pride in remote ancestors who were Ho- 
meric heroes, but Homer gives no hint of any descend- 
ants of those heroes. Hector prays for Astyanax only, 
not for his posterity. Neither Laertes nor Odysseus nor 
Penelope ever refers to possible sons of Telemachus. 
There is not the slightest suggestion in Homer of any 
connection between his heroes and the men of his own 
time. The Homeric epic, like the Doric temple, con- 
tains within itself its own unit of measure. The module 
of the Aeneid, on the other hand, is Rome, and Rome 
is the be-all and the end-all of its plot. 

The difference between the two kinds of epic is illus- 
trated by the attitude of the two poets toward the 
enemies of their heroes. In Homer the Greeks are 
always superior man for man to the Trojans. Only one 
major hero on the Trojan side, Sarpedon, is a warrior 
“sans peur et sans reproche’’, and the poet takes par- 
ticular pains to make Glaucus tell Diomede that Sar- 
pedon is by descent a Greek (Iliad 6.150-199). In 
Homer the Trojans are never permitted to strip and 
carry from the field the armor of the Greeks. Only 
once do we hear that they stripped their fallen foes, 
and then Hector sternly bids them refrain and leave 
the armor till their return (Iliad 15.343-347). In the 
sequel their return is in headlong panic flight, so that 
even this spoil must have been left on the field. The 
only Trojan who succeeds in obtaining Greek armor— 
in contrast to the countless spoils taken by the Greeks", 
including half-a-dozen chariots with their horses—is 
Hector, and Zeus himself declares that Hector took this 
armor od xara xécpov. In the Aeneid, on the other 
hand, the enemies of Aeneas are by no means so in- 
ferior to the Trojan champions. Turnus is the equal of 
Aeneas in courage and strength, although he lacks the 
moderation and reason which Aeneas possesses. The 
superiority of the Trojans to the Rutulians is not of 
race, but of destiny, for the moral of the Aeneid is that 
~ a8] domeneus alone has in his tent a score of spears taken from 
slain Trojans (Iliad 13.260—262). 

%*Tliad 17. 205-206. Compare S. E. Bassett, Hector’s Fault in 


Honor, Transactions of the American Philological Association 54 
(1923), 117-127. 
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the Roman descendants of the Trojans were destined to 
rule the world. Homer’s tales have no ulterior purpose: 
they are stories of a glorious past, told for their own 
sakes. Vergil tells his story both for the sake of the 
tale and for the illumination and glorification of the 
present. Homer reflects the afterglow of a great day of 
human achievement, in which culminated the pre- 
historic culture in Greek lands; Vergil makes the same 
brilliant sunset promise a still more glorious morrow. 


The two epics present a contrast in their relation to 
subsequent history. Homer saw nothing in the future 
except the eternal interest of his theme to poets. When 
Homer sang, Greece was slumbering, like Odysseus on 
the Phaeacian ship, after great deeds and—although 
Homer could not know it—in preparation for deeds still 
greater. Great men and great achievements were 
behind; the future did not yet beckon the men of 
Homer’s day to rivalry with his heroes. So they were 
content with day-dreams, not of what they were to do 
and to become, but of the only greatness that entered 
their consciousness, the greatness of their legendary 
past. Yet this greatness was to renew itself, whether 
by fate or otherwise, in a still more glorious future. The 
exact reverse of this was true of the Aeneid. The great- 
ness to which the poem continually pointed had reached 
its zenith. Vergil caught his theme at full tide. 


There is also a contrast in the history of the epics 
themselves. The story of the Aeneid is inextricably 
linked with the fortunes of Rome; it owes its greatness, 
partly at least, to the grandeur that was Rome. Natur- 
ally therefore, so long as the Roman Empire was large 
in the minds of men, the Aeneid stood supreme in the 
field of epic. But with the submergence of Rome in 
the Renaissance Homer came into his own again. Not- 
withstanding this, whenever an epic has been inspired 
by the consciousness of national greatness or of a 
divine mission, Homeric touches may be found, as they 
are found in the Aeneid itself, but the chief influence is, 
after all, Vergilian. 

Since Homer and Vergil came into rivalry for the 
literary palm Homer has had, on the whole, a wider 
popularity. The reason is clear. Homer, telling a tale 
of great men and women in a great and remote era, and 
telling it without any ulterior motive and without 
reference to the actualities of his own day, is more uni- 
versal. Because he had no need to mold his characters 
to any other form than that which the tale required, he 
could make them universally human. Homer’s art, 
because it is universal, is pure art; Vergil’s art is not in 
the same sense universal because it is fused with some- 
thing which is not art*?7, The Aeneid has a theme and 

s7It was in this sense that the present writer used the word ‘art- 
lessly’ (The American Journal of Philology 44.344) in comparing 
Vergil's introduction to his tale with Homer's, a use for which Pro- 
fessor Ogle took him to task (ibidem, 45.265). Professor Ogle holds 
that the ‘‘narrative’’ of the Aeneid begins with 1.12 and that there 
is no break at 1.33. But the word ‘narrative’ in its strict sense 
means an account of events, which is a true of verses 12-33. 
Hence Professor Ogle, in describing (266) the poet’s exposition of 
the reasons for Juno's hatred with the words, ‘‘the narrative of her 
position as patron goddess of Carthage..."’, is using the word ina 
sense not commonly recognized by the dictionaries and quite differ- 
ent from the sense in which the present writer used it. As in many 
differences of opinion, the trouble lies in the use of terms. The 


——— writer does not claim that Homer's art is greater than 
ergil’s, but only that it is ‘purer’, and he holds that art is ‘pure’ in 


an end which include something other than the repre- 
sentation of ideal beauty for its own sake. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT SAMUEL E. BAssETT 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT IN SOME FIELDS 
OF CLASSICAL INTEREST! 


My topic is not of the type generally presented at the 
meetings of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. It may, however, be a relief to leave for a few 
minutes Horace, Vergil, and the latest subtlety in the 
teaching of High School Latin to discuss the con- 
nection between the art of drawing maps and the need 
resulting from our current widespread unemployment. 
This paper is the narrative of an effort to keep a large 
number of ‘white-collar’ men employed usefully on 
tasks which were both congenial to their temperament 
and training and productive from the point of view of a 
teacher of the Classics. 

At the beginning of December last <1932> Washing- 
ton Square College of New York University undertook 
to supply ‘made work’ for some eighteen hundred men 
whose salaries were paid by the Emergency Work 
Bureau, the so-called Gibson Committee. In the 
organization of this work Dean Rufus D. Smith was 
particularly concerned over the problem of certain 
highly trained men who were especially difficult to 
place. These were architects, draftsmen, and artists 
whom it seemed impossible to employ on other than 
routine, and in some cases menial, jobs. On December 
first <1932> I engaged to find work for two archi- 
tects. Within three weeks the number employed had 
grown to fifteen. After another six weeks seventy were 
engaged. At the present moment <May, 1932> this 
force has been drastically cut owing to curtailment of 
funds, but the work has been so successful and its 
results so obviously valuable that ten of the best men 
are to be retained throughout the summer. 

During the past twenty-two weeks these men have 
worked at one hundred and ten different projects, all of 
which, when they are completed, will be used in the 
teaching of Latin, Greek, and ancient history. 

We started off with the construction of a series of 
classical maps, enlarged to approximately four feet by 
five feet. There were eight of these, showing Spain, 
France, Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Palestine, the Near 
East, and the conquests of Alexander. Unforeseen 
technical difficulties at once arose. They were con- 
cerned with the type of material to be used, the kind of 
lettering, the accuracy of the sources, the allocation 
of the work to individuals with special aptitudes. These 
called for immediate decisions, involving the possi- 
bility of error and subsequent retracing of steps. 

Less extensive than this first series of wall maps was 
a set of sectional maps comprising plans of cities and 
topographical areas in various parts of the ancient 
world. Of these only two may be mentioned. One, a 
map of Attica and its environs superimposed upon a 
map of Greater New York, has the advantage of mak- 
ing readily discernible the relative distances between 
villages in Attica in terms of familiar locations of places 
in the metropolitan area. Here too there were prob- 
lems, e. g. the necessity of differentiating clearly be- 
tween the upper and the lower maps, and of drafting 
the whole so that it could be reduced from its large 
size of six feet by seven feet to small but distinct copies. 
Another novelty was the map of the Island of Delos, 
done to a scale sufficiently large to incorporate the plan 
of the city itself in its proper scale and position. 


the degree to which the artist, wily “for the joy of the work- 
ing..."’, strives to create a vision of beauty without designedly 
relating it to any end other than the enjoyment of the vision. 

'This paper was read at the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of The 


’ Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at Barnard Col- 


lege, Columbia University, April 28-29, 1933. 
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_ But the work which became most arduous, and is 
likely to prove most valuable is ‘a set of relief maps, 
two of which have been brought nearly to completion, 
while three others are in the early stages of construc- 
tion. This series covers Greece, Italy, France, Egypt, 
Vesuvius and its surroundings. The Greek map is on 
the verge of completion, that of Italy is now being 
modeled, and the basis for that of France has been laid 
on the board. 

" bigs remaining two have been postponed until the 
all. 

Some of the technical details will be treated later in 
this paper. 

The presence of so many skilled draftsmen in the 
working force enabled us to make excellent large- 
sized reproductions of architectural plans. One of these 
is of considerable interest. It is a wall map, approxi- 
mately five feet by eight feet, of the plan of Pompeii. 
The scale, 1:600, is large enough to permit the in- 
clusion of all the house-plans in the excavated city. It 
is substantially an attempt to bring up to date in 
larger and clearer form the map in the seventh volume 
of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. A similar 
effort was made in the construction of a number of 
charts valuable in history classes. Another chart is an 
enlargement of the attempt of Burkitt and Childe to 
summarize all the archaeological discoveries in Western 
Europe in a single chronological scheme. Of less gen- 
eral interest, but more valuable from the scholarly 
point of view, is a chart based upon fourteen coin- 
hoards illustrating the monetary issues from the Roman 
mint at Alexandria over a period of three hundred 
years. Finally, there is a genealogical table of the 
Julio-Claudian family, the material for which has been 
entirely reworked, simplified, and put in new form. 

Still more limited in interest, but quite as important, 
was the construction of two ancient calendars. The 
first, relatively simple, is a device (consisting of two 
discs) for determining readily the correspondences be- 
tween the ancient Egyptian and the modern Gregorian 
calendars. On being turned to indicate any given 
ancient date the top disc, which has a series of open- 
ings corresponding to months, reveals the appropriate 
modern equivalents on the lower disk. Only the avail- 
ability of a large amount of time and skill made possible 
the successful draftsmanship of this device. 

The success of the work on this calendar encouraged 
the attempt to construct another for the very difficult 
period of the Second and the Third Ptolemies. The 
difficulties involved here are the varying length of the 
Macedonian year, the uncertain location of the inter- 
calary month, and the consequent difficulty of making 
exact equivalents between the Macedonian, the Egyp- 
tian, and the Gregorian calendars. To compensate for 
these variations twelve scales had to be constructed, 
six Egyptian, four Macedonian, two Gregorian. Some 
indication of the draftsmanship may be given by the 
mere mention of the fact that altogether there are 4,428 
divisions in the scale. The device is constructed of 
three circular rotating discs. 

It will perhaps be more pertinent to the interests of 
the members of this Association to mention one project 
by which a number of artists have been kept busy. 
This is a series of portraits of ancient personages, done 
not in the ancient technique, but in the modern. Any- 
one who has felt the difference in personality which is 
reflected in the portraits of contemporaries done by the 
sculptor and by the painter must be aware that even 
the realistic portrait busts done under the Roman 
Empire have an unnatural coldness, and, if I may so 
phrase it, an essentially unhuman appearance. Two 
examples of the portraits in our series may be cited, 
Both were taken from well known originals, the Julius 
Caesar from the British Museum, and the so-called 
Marius from Munich. The different technique, es- 
pecially in the treatment of eyes and hair, gives a 
more realistic appearance. These drawings are made 


both in oil and in ink. Those in ink (or pencil) are put 
upon a special board which will make the reproduction 
look like a modern photograph. If our plans material- 
ize, we should have a large collection of these ‘studio 
portraits’ of famous ancient figures. 

I have given only a selection of the projects which 
have been worked out by a large group of men with 
surprisingly varied training and ability. Only a cata- 
logue would do justice to the rest, and I shall not at- 
tempt that here. 

You may be interested, instead, to hear about some 
of the problems which the men faced and some of their 
methods of solving them. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the need of adequate supervision, and also 
of the willingness to work out patiently technical 
problems which are as tantalizing as they are absorb- 
ing. The condition under which the men were supplied 
made them available only every other week, and thus 
on each project there were at least two, and frequently 
as many as ten, different men engaged. Our only so- 
lution was the appointment, by special arrangement, 
of a supervisor capable of directing all of the technical 
details of each project and enabled to devote full time 
to the work. It is only fair to pay tribute here to this 
supervisor, Mr. Nils Stahre, for his unfailing attention 
to detail and his intelligent application of a large 
amount of technical knowledge to essentially new and 
strange problems. Without his supervision this work, 
certainly in its present extent, could never have been 
attempted. 

But the difficulty with men was matched by that 
with expenditures. It was imperative that the project 
be carried on as economically as possible. Labor was 
far less important than costs. Consequently, every 
effort was made to devise methods by which the work 
could be performed most cheaply. For charts we ex- 
perimented with a cheap grade of oilcloth, which proved 
entirely practical, although it required special care to 
avoid errors, inasmuch as it was impossible to make 
erasures on this material. The use of ‘unprepared 
cloth’ instead of the usual tracing cloth was also en- 
tirely successful, except that the sheet had a tendency 
to wrinkle when watercolor was applied. This neces- 
sitated moistening the entire map, stretching it, and 
attaching it to a linen backing. 

Another difficulty was the selection of a type of 
letterinx. When one begins the draftsmanship of a 
large map in which clarity is essential, he suddenly 
becomes aware of the absolute necessity for a system of 
well-spaced, well-drawn characters. In work of this 
sort one learns also the primary fact that each. man 
has an individual style which he uses most naturally, 
most effectively, and which it is impossible for him to 
change without much practice. 

Perhaps the most unexpected, and disillusioning, 
difficulty arose from inaccuracies in our sources of in- 
formation. To one for whom classical atlases had 
hitherto been criteria for careful workmanship it was 
startling to discover the large number of errors on ma 
universally accepted as authentic. Multitudinous mis- 
takes in spelling, a certain indifference in the location of 
cities and mountains and in the delineation of the course 
of rivers and coast lines, casual redirection of ancient 
streets, and most amazing instances of architects’ 
license, especially by archaeologists, in the drawing of 
ancient buildings all seem to us now quite the normal 
characteristics of our classical maps. It is too much to 
hope that our maps will be perfect. The irregular 
nature of the work, the shifting personnel, and the lack 
of a group of classically trained men to carry out neces- 
sary research will have made errors a certainty. We 
have made provision for future revision by preserving 
on tracing cloth as much of the material as possible. 
We shall be enabled thereby to make photostatic 
copies, on which alterations and corrections may be 
made later. 

For those of you who are technically minded the 
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description of the method which we have adopted in 
our construction of relief maps will be of interest. 

After the horizontal and vertical scales had been 
determined, a baseboard of wood was constructed. On 
this was drawn the outline of the map. The next step 
was to make a complete tracing on paper of all the topo- 
graphical features of the map; then the outline of each 
contour was transferred to cardboard of appropriate 
thickness. The amount of labor expended on this oper- 
ation may well be imagined when it is pointed out that 
the contour lines number into the thousands. The card- 
board was then cut out along the outline of each con- 
tour, the pieces were assembled, glued together (great 
care was used to fix each piece in its proper position), 
and finally fastened in units on the baseboard. 

This gave us a sort of skeleton map e. g. of Greece. 
There followed one of the most important steps in the 
whole process, that of modelling over these cardboard 
contours with plastelene (a soft modelling clay) to 
bring out in actual detail all the topographical features. 
To assure as close a resemblance as possible to the 
topography of the country the sculptors were provided 
with pictures and descriptions of Greece; they studied 
these carefully while they were proceeding with the 
modelling. 

All the preceding steps were taken with the thought 
of reproducing these relief maps in quantities. There- 
fore the next step was the building up of a negative cast 
in plaster of Paris, properly reinforced with burlap, 
etc., for strength. For facility in handling and trans- 
portation the wood frame (and therefore the map its- 
self) was originally divided into four rectangular units, 
and castings were made of each unit individually; 
metal separating strips were used between the sections. 
The plaster casting was accomplished in the manner 
usual for this type of work. The original model was 
coated with an oil solution to facilitate the removal of 
the cast. Approximately thirty-five pounds of plaster 
were needed for each unft. After a suitable drying 
period the plaster cast was carefully lifted off the mold, 
and we were then ready for the casting of the positive 
map in papier mdché. 

A good deal of preliminary investigation was neces- 
sary to determine the most practical and economical 
method of constructing relief maps. Of particular in- 
terest is the method adopted in the make-up of the 
papier mdché casts. Ordinary newspaper, torn into 
small pieces and soaked in a sizing mixture of glue and 
paste, was pressed into the plaster mold and built up in 
this manner to fill the entire cavity. The mold had 
been previously coated with a film of stearine and kero- 
sene, to facilitate the removal of the positive cast. This 
process is quite inexpensive, and the results were most 
gratifying. When dry, the papier mdché hardens into a 
solid, dense mass, affording a faithful reproduction of 
the original model. 

After this cast had been fastened to a framed back- 
ing board, the final step was taken of coloring the cast, 
and indicating the cities, rivers, etc. 

In the making of wall maps, the process was some- 
what simpler. First the original map was enlarged by a 


photostatic process to the required size. In the begin- 
ning it was thought possible to use the ordinary photo- 
stats—the maximum size commercially available is 
eighteen inches by twenty-four inches—and match up a 
number of them when tracing. This was not found 
feasible, however. It was finally decided to employ 
what is known as Giant or Kolossus Photoprints, 
which are more expensive, but give accurate results and 
furnish prints in one sheet. This precluded the neces- 
sity of matching up smaller sheets, a method found to 
be practically impossible in such fine work, where con- 
tour lines, etc., must join accurately. 

The next step was to make an accurate copy of the 
photostat on tracing cloth. Many difficulties presented 
themselves at first. The original maps in all cases were 
in color. It is impossible to photograph these colors and 
obtain a contrasting effect, as would be possible on a 
lithographed map. On the photostat the topographical 
details would blend into a dense black mass, necessitat- 
ing continued reference to the original map and forcing 
us to employ the use of proportionate enlargements, 
which are both difficult and tedious to make. This was 
practically the only stage of the work at which we re- 
ceived any complaints from the men. The tracing of 
such fine detail, and the following of the lines were such 
a tax on their eyes that many of them were obliged to 
give up. At best the process was a slow one, requiring 
much skill to accomplish final results that were ac- 
curate, clear, and uniform. In this stage of the work 
the changing of draftsmen from week to week in- 
creased the problems of those in charge. 

Another problem that came up was that of line thick- 

nesses to be used. If too fine a line had been used, the 
entire drawing would have been practically useless, 
since such a line will not reproduce easily on a litho- 
print, while, on the other hand, heavy lines will blur 
into dark masses, to spoil the appearance of the finished 
map. 
The third step was the taking of a lithographic print 
on which the place-names were added. At this point a 
very careful and painstaking check of the work was 
made before we proceeded to the concluding step. This 
involved the hand-coloring and the mounting of the 
maps. The problem here was to find a transparent 
color which could be applied very evenly. We de- 
cided on the use of photo-colors, commercially avail- 
able in sheets containing a number of ‘stamps’, that is, 
paper-covered with a coating of a kind of dye. A 
‘stamp’ is detached from the sheet, and the dye is 
allowed to dissolve in water. This process has proved 
economical and the results have been excellent. 

To those who may be interested in obtaining copies of 
some of these projects I shall be glad to furnish further 
information. Since all the work is done by hand, this 
offer is contingent on the continuance of the Emergency 
Relief next fall <1932>. Naturally all the proceeds 
must be devoted to the relief of unemployment, and an 
pro,*cts thus performed may be considered contri- 
butions to this cause as well as to that of classroom 
efficiency. 
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